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Opening  Windows  on  Nature  For  Blind  Boys 

and  Girls 

By  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


BLIND  CHILDREN  at  school  soon 
become  so  much  like  other  chil¬ 
dren  that  their  teachers  often 
forget  that  many  of  the  common  facts  of 
nature  are  likely  to  remain  unknown  to 
them.  Helen  Keller  when  first  taken  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  was  astonished  to  find 
the  water  salt,  demanding:  “Who  put 
salt  in  it?”  Of  seven  older  girls  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  who  were  asked  by  an 
investigator,  “How  many  legs  has  a 
snake?”  only  one  knew  and  she  only 
from  reasoning  that  it  could  have  none 
because  God  had  condemned  it  to  walk 
upon  its  belly. 

City  school  children  learn  about  most 
natural  objects  from  pictures.  These 
being  useless  to  children  who  can  not  see 
them,  we  at  Perkins  Institution  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  most  part  actual  specimens 
and  models  which  may  be  handled. 
Stuffed  animals,  including  snakes  and 
monkeys  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  sundry 
enlarged  flowers  and  anatomical  speci¬ 
mens,  shells,  crystals,  and  minerals  serve 
our  winter  needs,  but  during  fall,  spring, 
and  early  summer  the  institution  grounds 
supply  inexhaustible  material  of  the 
commonest  sort — material  which  is  far 
more  attractive,  of  course,  because  it  is 
real  and  often  alive.  On  our  34  acres 
grow  not  only  the  common  trees  but  also 
shrubs  like  lilacs  and  vines  like  climbing 
honeysuckle,  planted  for  their  sweet¬ 
smelling  blossoms  and  in  such  abundance 
that  the  children  may  pick  them,  with 
flower  gardens  and  kitchen  gardens, 
several  orchards,  not  forgetting  nut¬ 
bearing  trees,  vineyards,  all  sorts  of  small 
fruits,  and  a  pond  of  water  lilies.  We  have 
put  up  many  bird  houses  and  can  boast 
of  having  a  bird  sanctuary.  There  are 
families  of  ducks  and  geese,  several 
hundred  hens  to  supply  fresh  eggs,  a 
dog  or  twro  and  a  farm  horse. 

For  a  few  seasons  the  primary  boys 
have  themselves  kept  poultry  and  vied 
with  one  another  in  feeding,  watering,  and 


shutting  them  in  nights,  but  best  of  all  in 
gathering  the  eggs — not  once  but  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and,  when  enough  had 
accumulated  for  their  own  school  family 
of  40  persons,  eating  their  eggs  as  an 
extra  or,  if  such  meals  became  too  common, 
selling  the  surplus  eggs  and  using  the 
proceeds  for  something  selected  by  them¬ 
selves — a  new  football,  for  example. 

To  a  child  a  hen  acquires  an  individual¬ 
ity  with  a.  name.  When  last  year  one  of 
the  flock  developed  a  swollen  eye  the 
boys  secured  a  bottle  of  argyrol  solution 
from  the  school  nurse  and  swabbed  the  eye. 
A  week  or  more  of  this  treatment  effected 
a  cure,  and  the  hen  was  then  christened 
“Argyrol.”  She  thus  became  a  special 
hen  and  ever  afterwards  received  extra 
attention. 

A  Boy  Needs  a  Dog 

As  fun  from  poultry  keeping  bred  a 
demand  for  other  stock,  there  followed  by 
special  permit  for  “educational  purposes  ” 
from  the  town  of  Watertown,  two  little 
spotted  pigs,  which  the  boys  named 
Amos  and  Andy,  then  two  others.  When 
the  pigs  became  hogs  and  had  to  be  sold, 
our  steward  substituted  two  grown  sheep, 
each  of  which  later  presented  the  owners 
with  a  lamb. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A 

Superintendent — see  pages  25, 26, 30, 32. 
Elementary  teacher — see  pages  23,  24, 
28,39. 

High-school  teacher — see  pages  24,  28, 
34,  39. 

Student  teacher — see  pages  2 1 , 23, 28, 39. 
Research  worker — see  pages  25,  26,  32, 
40. 

Librarian — see  pages  24,  25,  28,  37,  39. 
College  instructor — see  pages  25,  30,  32. 


One  year  a  teacher  brought  a  puppy 
dog  to  school.  This  teacher  reported: 
“I  am  very  sure  that  all  the  boys  have  been 
greatly  benefited  from  association  with 
the  dog.  The  animal  has  made  them 
tenderer,  more  charitable  toward  one 
another,  and  more  obedient  to  me.  They 
seem  to  understand  themselves  better.  A 
boy  who  grows  up  without  a  dog  misses 
a  lot  of  (what  some  people  may  call) 
socializing  experience.” 

The  sheep  mostly  took  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  having  made  halters  for  the 
sheep,  their  masters  often  led  them  to 
pasture  where  the  grass  grew  thickest. 
The  sheep  which  first  jumped  out  of  its 
pen  was  named  “Lightfoot,”  the  other, 
for  an  even  more  obvious  reason,  “Long- 
nose.”  Both  liked  gingersnaps  and  pea¬ 
nuts.  When  the  boys  wanted  to  call 
these  sheep  to  them  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  shake  a  paper  bag  of  peanuts. 
They  did  this  later  for  the  sheepshearer 
who  couldn’t  catch  them.  The  shearing 
attracted  not  only  all  of  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  but  many  of  the  adults, 
for  it  was  a  new  spectacle.  The  boys  who 
had  been  embracing  the  sheep  all  winter 
were  keen  to  feel  them  after  their  coats 
had  been  removed  and  to  examine  the 
fleeces  and  weigh  them.  Their  touch 
perceived  the  oil  in  the  fleece  and  a  few 
had  a  chance  to  observe  how  it  dripped 
over  the  fingers  of  the  sheep  shearer. 

The  birth  of  the  lambs  presented  our 
pets  in  a  new  aspect.  The  unmistakable 
tones  of  love  and  solicitude  with  which 
the  mothers  addressed  their  young  and 
their  constant  care  of  them  were  not 
unnoticed.  “Just  like  a  real  mother,” 
said  our  smallest  pupil. 

The  Out-of-Doors  as  One  Blind  Girl  Sees  It 

We  feel  that  all  these  experiences  en¬ 
large  the  horizon  of  our  pupils.  We 
believe  that  “chores”  which  have  to  be 
attended  to  morning  and  noon  and  night, 
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in  hot  weather  and  cold,  and  faithfully 
withal,  so  that  their  charges  shall  not 
want,  are  a  wholesome  thing  for  all  boys 
and  girls,  even  though  they  can  not  see  at 
all  or  are  only  partially  blessed  with  sight. 


Several  of  our  former  pupils  who  live 
on  farms  milk  cows,  and  not  a  few  earn  a 
good  living  at  poultry  keeping,  selling 
day-old  chicks  and  eggs. 

The  children  are  introduced  to  Mother 
Nature  when  at  the  kindergarten  age. 
At  morning  assembly  in  the  upper  school 
someone  announces  the  local  or  com¬ 
munity  news,  for  example,  that  the  day- 
old  chicks  have  just  arrived  by  mail; 
that  the  fruit  trees  will  be  sprayed  the 
next  morning;  or  that  the  bees  swarmed 
the  day  before;  and  he  explains  the  proc¬ 
esses  in  detail.  Sometimes  he  reads 
aloud  poems  on  nature.  The  idea  and 
purpose  is  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  view 
of  these  children  whose  natural  windows 
are  closed.  When  they  are  grown  up 
knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  utilize  the 
fundamentals  of  living  will  be  their 
bread  and  meat,  but  insight  into  wonders 
of  nature  will  supply  the  wine  of  the 
spirit. 

A  graduate  writes:  “Where  our  teacher 
acquired  the  faith  that  trees  and  grass 
and  birds  and  all  kinds  of  living  and 
growing  things— snakes,  frogs,  and  all — 
could  be  made  to  mean  so  much  to  blind 
children  as  they  did  in  her  nature  study 
classes,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
was  a  great  faith,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  had  sense  enough  to  write  and  tell 
her  that,  from  the  joy  in  life  and  in  the 
out-of-doors  which  we  all  feel  now,  I  was 
sure  her  faith  was  justified.  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  should  examine  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  museum  or  in  the  open,  and 


learn  their  family  history,  though  that 
was  interesting  and  profitable;  we  were 
made  to  realize  how  much  beauty  there 
was  in  the  fitness  of  things,  in  the  marking 
on  a  turtle’s  shell,  the  curve  of  a  duck’s 


neck  and  breast,  the  fur  of  a  fox,  and  a 
thousand  other  things.” 

Nature  study  taught  the  older  pupils  is 
methodically  and  systematically  pursued 
and  yet  kept  interesting.  Why  not, 


indeed?  The  right  sort  of  teacher  can 
make  it  absorbingly  so.  Her  girls  will 
bring  her  word  when  the  oriole  is  heard; 
and  so  with  the  other  arriving  migrants. 
The  result  is  a  bird  calendar  for  Water- 
town.  A  certain  blind  girl,  keen  of 
hearing,  is  able  to  catch  dragon  flies 
without  injuring  their  lovely  gauzy  wings. 
She  hears  one  hitting  against  a  -window; 
her  hand  closes  over  it;  and  presently 
her  teacher  hears  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
a  voice  saying:  “Here’s  a  present  for  you.” 

The  development  of  beautiful  moths 
from  cocoons  is  a  valuable  experience  to 
any  imaginative  girl  observing  the  trans¬ 
formation.  One  had  a  cocoon  in  a  box  in 
her  room.  Lights  were  out  and  all  pupils 
in  bed.  Sharp  ears  heard  a  rustling  in 
that  box.  Instant  excitement.  The  ea¬ 
gerly  awaited  had  arrived,  and  the  head 
teacher  was  startled  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  in  her  doorway  of  several  night- 
robed  figures.  Nothing  else  was  of  im¬ 
portance  until  that  beautiful  great  moth 
was  safely  housed  in  a  shoe  box,  that  it 
might,  be  exhibited  on  the  morrow. 

One  of  the  girls,  who  didn’t  know  how 
many  legs  a  snake  has,  explained  that  she 
had  been  unwilling  even  to  touch  a  stuffed 
snake  from  the  museum.  Last  year  two 
other  girls  who  are  less  squeamish  and  who 
fully  understand  that  all  our  little  snakes 
hereabouts  are  harmless  came  to  find  de¬ 
light  in  allowing  them  to  glide  through 
their  bare  hands. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Feeding  the  Two  Pigs  Which  Were  Sold  When  Grown 

Animals  at  the  Perkins  Institution  are  more  than  pets.  The  students  raise  chickens,  pigs,  sheep,  and  other 
livestock.  Surplus  eggs  they  sell  and  with  money  received  purchase  play  equipment.  The  shearing  of 
their  sheep  brought  to  them  a  full  understanding  of  wool  as  a  source  of  clothing. 


Blind  Boys  Sawing  Wood  for  Their  School  Fireplaces 
The  work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  helping  blind  boys  and  girls  discover  the  thrilling  world  of  nature 
through  skillful  use  of  the  four  senses  remaining  to  them  has  significance  for  the  teacher  of  normal  children. 
It  adds  dramatic  proof  of  the  importance  of  activities  in  the  learning  process. 
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technic  Institute  aecTCornell  University, 
directs  the  efkihational  work  in  the  Pima- 
Papago-Tleservations.  He  was  a  county 
5erintendent  of  Richmond,  Va.,  schools 
and  has  had  wide  exgeriehce  as  a  foreign 
missionary.  Fo^-three  years  he  taught  in 
the  RefomietTChurch  Mission  College  in 
Chmarlmd  later  was  on  the  research  staff 
the  rural  social  organization  depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University. 

Carl  H.  SJdnfier,  school  superintendent 
for  seven  years  in  Fairview,  Nortonville, 
Ashland,  Kans.,  and  three  years  in 
St.  Paul,  Nebr.,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  th^-Uhited  States  Indian 
School  atRhtj€nix,  Ariz.  He  received  his 
bacjj^kir  of  arts  degree  from  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kans.,  and  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  for  a  doctor’s  degree  at 
Leland  Stanford  University  in  California. 

Another  forward  movement  in  Indian 
education  has  been  the  appointment  of 
.George  C.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  in  Oklahoma,  to  the 
position  of  State  supervisor  t5f  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  Staiev  This  is  the  first  real 
step  toward-  cooperation  between  Federal 
an*}  State  Government  where  progress 
will  be  directed  in  close  cooperation  with 
State  offices. 


Education  of  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Learning  to  Identify  Trees 

One  nature  teacher  labels  in  braille  on  a 
tag  of  thin  brass  one  of  each  sort  of  tree 
and  bush,  telling  her  class  about  where  to 
find  them,  and  thereafter  holds  each 
responsible  to  recognize  every  one  from  its 
tangible  characteristics;  chiefly  the  shape 
and  feel  of  its  leaf.  And  just  as  the  boys 
will  eagerly  feed  and  water  their  pets  be¬ 
fore  eating  their  own  breakfast,  so  some 
girls  will  explore  the  estate  morning  after 
morning  for  the  newly  labeled  trees  and 
bushes.  It  is  not  that  they  all  know  they 
will  later  be  examined  by  the  teacher 
both  in  the  field  and  in  class;  they  often 
become  so  enthusiastic  at  their  discov¬ 
eries  that  they  communicate  this  keen 
source  of  pleasure  to  schoolmates  not 
taking  the  study  in  course.  Two  learned 
to  recognize  some  70  plants  new  to  them. 

During  a  public  demonstration  last 
season  a  class  exhibited  an  empty  bee¬ 
hive,  repeatedly  separating  and  reas¬ 
sembling  the  several  parts — bottom  board, 
brood  chamber,  queen  excluder,  honey 
super,  and  cover.  One  of  the  demonstrat¬ 
ing  girls  delightedly  wore  a  bee  veil  and 
bee  gloves.  She  announced  that  when 
she  grew  up  she  was  going  to  keep  bees. 
She  knew  that  Frangois  Huber,  the  first 
scientific  student  of  bees,  was  blind,  for 
she  had  read  all  about  him  in  The  Heroes 
of  the  Darkness. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK,  NOVEMBER  9  TO  15 


Cartoon  by  Fred  Colbus,  Balboa  High  School,  San  Francisco 


With  one  out  of  every  four  Americans  attending  some  kind  of  school,  it  is  worth  while  that  parents,  teachers, 
pupils,  taxpayers,  and  officials  pause  in  their  routine  of  duties  during  American  Education  Week  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  what  the  schools  as  a  whole  are  doing  for  the  communities  in  which  they  have  been  established 
and  for  the  students  whom  they  serve.  Suggestions  for  celebrating  American  Education  Week  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Damrosch  Program  Begins  Fourth  Season 

THE  NBC  MUSIC  Appreciation  Hour,  one  of  America’s  major  achievements  in 
educational  broadcasting,  directed  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  sponsored  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  was  launched  October  9  for  the  fourth  season.  Sixty-one 
stations  of  the  combined  NBC  networks  radiated  the  music  Mr.  Damrosch  interpreted 
which  was  heard  by  several  million  persons. 

For  three  years  Damrosch  has  directed  his  music-appreciation  program  until  to-day 
it  reaches  more  school  children  than  probably  any  other  educational  broadcast.  Its 
effectiveness  has  been  increased  by  use  of  instructors’  manuals,  available  free,  which 
guide  teachers  in  preparing  classes  to  receive  the  broadcasts  and  to  participate  actively 
in  their  reception.  Student  notebooks  (10  cents  each  or  $9  a  hundred,  delivered)  have 
also  proven  valuable  textual  aids  for  these  programs.  The  notebooks  include  thematic 
excerpts  for  singing  or  visual  recognition,  photographs  of  composers  and  orchestral 
instruments,  cut-out  projects  (for  the  lower  grades)  tests,  blank  pages  for  the  student’s 
notes  and  clippings,  as  well  as  suggested  correlations  with  other  school  subjects  (for 
the  upper  grades). 


What  We  Pay  for 
Education;  the 
Field  which  the 
School  Finance 
Survey  Will 
Explore 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
billions  of  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


A  School  Expenditure  Map  For  America 


HY  HAS  EXPENDITURE  for  education  increased 

so  markedly?  .  "  "* . . 

Where  will  present  tendencies  lead? 

What  are  the  conditions  that  should  determine  teachers’ 
salaries? 

What  advantages  are  obtained  by  communities  spending 
exceptionally  large  amounts  for  education? 

The  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  is  starting  off  on  its 
4-year  inquiry  by  posing  for  itself  the  most  frequently  asked 
and  most  unanswerable  questions  on  the  costs  of  education. 
Above  are  four  of  the  puzzling  problems  for  which  the  survey 
hopes  to  find  answers. 

Around  the  Council  Table 

Commissioner  William  John  Cooper,  director,  and  Dr.  Paul 
R.  Mort,  associate  director,  introduced  the  central  unknown 
questions  of  school  expense  and  a  tentative  outline  of  the  field 
of  school  finance  which  the  survey  will  explore,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  consultants  which  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  September  14. 

Around  a  great  oval  mahogany  council  table  were  gathered 
as  unusual  a  group  of  American  leaders  as  ever  met  to  discuss 
nation-wide  problems  of  education:  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad;  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Maryland;  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president, 
University  of  Minnesota;  N.  R.  Crozier,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Orville  C.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Felix  M.  McWhirter,  president,  Peoples  State 
Bank,  Indianapolis;  Fred  W.  Morrison,  State  tax  commissioner, 
North  Carolina;  Mark  Graves,  State  tax  commissioner,  New 
York;  Rolland  A.  Vandegrift,  director  of  finance,  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  California;  Fred  R.  Fairchild,  professor  of 
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political  economy,  Yale  University;  Arthur  N.  Holcombe, 
professor  of  government,  Harvard  University;  Harley  L.  Lutz, 
professor  of  public  finance,  Princeton  University;  Henry  C. 
Morrison,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Chicago; 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
California;  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  director  educational  research, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and  Dr.  William  G. 
Carr,  director  of  research,  National  Education  Association. 
Of  the  17  members  named  on  the  board  of  consultants,  only 
Prof.  Robert  M.  Haig,  professor  of  business  administration, 
Columbia  University,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Thirteen  Avenues  of  Inquiry 

Associate  Director  Mort  presented  a  tentative  outline  of 
the  field  of  school  finance.  The  dollar,  it  was  plain  from  his 
13-point  analysis,  is  a  door  that  opens  onto  every  phase  of 
education.  Following  are  the  tentative  major  avenues  of 
inquiry  which  the  survey  may  pursue:  (1)  Financial  implica¬ 
tions  of  principles  underlying  American  education;  (2)  the 
present  status  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes;  (3) 
predictable  changes  in  expenditures  for  schools;  (4)  school 
indebtedness;  (5)  educational  returns  for  school  expenditures; 
(6)  sources  of  school  support;  (7)  ability  to  support  schools; 
(8)  State  support  systems;  (9)  the  Federal  Government  and 
school  finance;  (10)  school  organization  and  control  as  related 
to  school  finance;  (11)  increasing  the  efficiency  of  school  ex¬ 
penditures;  (12)  school  financial  accounting,  auditing,  and 
reporting;  (13)  bibliography  on  school  finance. 

An  expenditures  map  of  American  education,'  DoctorfMort 
suggested,  could  be  the  objective  of  the  inquiry  into  the  present 
status  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes.  Out  of 
studies  of  facts  available  would  come  a  chart  of  the  high  and 
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